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THE MODERN HOME. 



IV.— THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

The drawing- 
room as a place 
for conversation 
merely has been . 
omitted from 
many modern 
houses — costly 
houses at that — 
for the very good 
reason that the 
owner does not 
habituallyreceive 
any but intimate 
friends. In many 
others its reten- 
tion is merely a 
matter of form. 
It will sometimes 
happen, how- 
ever, that people 
will experience a 
need for such a 
room, where, if 
they know a num- 
ber of pleasant 
people, they can 
enjoy a good dis- 
cursive omnifari- 
ous chat about 
politics, the weather, literature, art, matters of no 
private concern to anybody, and a gossip about which 
should run no risk of interruption from the ordinary 
course of household events. This sort of social 
observance, like dancing or play, may be absolutely 
necessary to the happiness of some people, while not 
at all so to others. The writer has to confess himself 
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TAPESTRY-COVERED ARM CHAIR. TIME OF LOUIS SEIZE. 



of the latter class. It is therefore with some diffidence 
that he undertakes to say anything about the drawing- 
room, and he willingly submits beforehand what- 



ever he may say to the superior wisdom of Mrs. 
Grundy or other competent authority ; and he takes 
back, recants and denounces in advance, as vile 
and pernicious errors, any statement 
of fact or principle, included in this 
article, which may not be in all re- 
spects in accordance with the views, 
expressed or held in reserve, of such 
authority. This done, he makes bold 
to proceed. 

It seems fit and proper for this room 
to be furnished in some style more set 
and elaborated than the modern. The 
poverty and the weakness of much of 
what is purely modern in ornament 
become too apparent when an attempt 
is made to furnish with it a room which 
shall be formal, proper, and suitable to 
hold a gathering of people who are 
only superficially bound to one anoth- 
er. Our wall-papers, in the best of 
which the pattern effaces itself by fill- 
ing the ground completely ; our car- 
pets and hangings, of which the same 
may be said ; our straight-lined furni- 
ture, sensible and even elegant as it 
may be elsewhere, look as weak, pur- 
poseless and out of place in a draw- 
ing-room as they would in a theatre. 
In a drawing-room so furnished no 
one can expect to hear any but the 
smallest kind of small talk. Of course, 
a fine piece of porcelain or a few 
good paintings will do much to save 
such a drawing-room from utter inan- 
ity, but it is much better to begin at 
the beginning and make the perma- 
nent decoration of the room simple, 
visible and worth looking at. For a 
scheme of decora- 
tion that will an- 
swer we must go 
back to the last cen- 
tury ; and accord- 
ingly a number of illustrations of 
furniture and ornamental designs 
of the time of Louis XIV., Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI. are given here- 
with. It must be t>orne in mind 
that designs of this sort must be 
carried out, as much as possible, 
by hand, or they will certainly fail 
of their effect. The work must 
also be done by clever and intelli- 
gent artists, not by workmen who 
are only human machines. The 
products of the Jacquard loom and 
of the wall-paper mill can only 
be used to advantage as back- 
grounds, or when cut up or folded 
so as to give them the variety that 
they always lack. In a room which 
is nothing if not stately it is bad 
taste to introduce them at all. 
Every bit of wood in a drawing- 
room should be fashioned or carved 
by hand ; every yard of stuff should 
be embroidered by hand or woven 
on a hand-loom or should be plain ; 
whatever painting there may be 
should be done by hand. This is 
as much as to say that a drawing- 
room must be a very expensive 
room ; but then it should almost 
always be possible to do without 
it. The " living room," or a snug 
and cosy parlor, or a room that 
might correspond to the French petit salon, may in 
most cases be substituted. These may be furnished 
in the modern fashion and in accordance with one's 



individual tastes. I shall describe one or two such 
rooms at the end of this article. 

Assuming then that the room is to have some- 
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thing of old-fashioned grace or grandeur about it, 
it is only necessary to choose one or other of the 
French styles just mentioned, or, instead, the Queen 
Anne or Jacobin, or Colonial, and keep pretty strictly 
to that style throughout, as any good architect will be 
able to do. There is in a certain New York house a 
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very handsome drawing-room in the Colonial style 
which has been spoiled by the introduction of one or 
two accessories which do not, at first sight, seem out 
of keeping with the rest. The glory of Colonial in- 
teriors, as everybody knows, was their hand-wrought 
mouldings, often of surprising delicacy and elegance. 
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a marquetry floorj and a fine 
So far there is nothing that 
take from the 



The wood-work of this room is ornamented with deli- 
cate bead a.id roll mouldings, which divide it up into 
panels of very 
good propor- 
tions. It was 
painted a 
good cream 
color, relieved 
with a little 
gilding. The 
ceiling is pan- 
elled pretty 
much in the 
manner 
shown in our 
illustration, 
and the orna- 
ments that fill 
the panels are 
gilded. The 
wall - spaces 
above the 
dado are hung 
with India 
shawls of a 
quiet pattern 
and tint. There is 
carved-wood mantel, 
can be said to 

elegance of the panelled wood- 
work and its refined though 
extremely simple enrichments. 
Perhaps there might be a little 
less gilding ; but neither that 
nor the soft tone of the India 
shawls would detract from the 
effect of the beautiful wood- 
work copied from old Mary- 
land and Rhode Island orig- 
inals. But either the architect 
or the owner found the room 
too Quakerish and colorless, 
and so there were added por- 
tieres of some strong and bril- 
liant color and a big six-sided 
looking-glass covered with 
pierced brass almost entirely. 
This latter whim has ruined 
the room ; for the barbaric 
India pattern of the pierced 
brass and the strong contrast 
of the reflecting surface of the 
mirror and the merely shining 
surface of the metal leave one 
indisposed to enjoy any other 
work not equally effective. In 
the wall hangings the pattern 
does not show strongly enough 
to interfere with the Colonial 
framing. 

The Queen Anne or the 
Jacobin style is more manage- 
able, because the forms are less 
delicate, and consequently a 
good deal of color and of out- 
landish accessories may be in- 
dulged in. . The French styles, 
too, of the old regime allow 
of plenty of color and gilding ; 
they blend readily one with 
another, and Eastern stuffs or 
brasses or lacquer do not seem 
out of place in a Louis XVI. 
room. Yet it will be well for 
one to make his choice at the 
start in favor of the magnifi- 
cence of the style of the Grand 
Monarque or of the gay in- 
consequence of later times, and 
not try to be frivolous and se- 
date at once. 

The window draperies by 
Fourdinois of Paris, in the 
Louis XIV. style, shown here, 
may suggest the entire decora- 
tion of a room in that style, 



most elaborate examples, but rather some less charac- 
teristic ones which can be more easily brought into 
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harmony with modern requirements. This, of course, 
supposing, as must generally be the case, that you 
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VIOLET VELVET, WITH EMBROIDERED LAMBREQUIN AND BORDERS. BY FOURDINOIS. 



though its lines are rather too 

poor aftd uninteresting. Still, it is advisable, in mak- cannot hire a genius to design your room for you. bors please 

ing use of outworn styles, not to copy their best or A better exemplar is the Louis XIV. fauteuil in gilt pie matters of fact, however eccentric one may be 



wood, with embroidered back and seat representing 
cupids, with a canopy of flowers supported by scroll- 
work of an ex- 
cellent char- 
acter from an- 
other panel il- 
lustrating the 
fable of the 
fox and the 
crane. Still 
better are the 
illustrationsof 
an Erard pi- 
ano decorated 
with Watteau 
subjects of 
garden scenes 
surrounded 
with fine carv- 
ed work of 
trophies. Even 
the ordinary 
piano — than 
which there is 
no more hid- 
eous article of 
furniture — may be very much improved by setting in 
panels painted on vellum or kid or embroidered on 
silk. The accompanying de- 
sign for a piano-cover might 
be painted on the wood itself. 

A screen made on the model 
of the leaf of Beauvais tapes- 
try would be suitable in a 
Louis XIV. drawing-room. 
The Persian design reproduced 
on page 59 is that of a small 
screen for a writing or reading- 
desk, but would work up beau- 
tifully in stained glass and 
semi-precious stone for a fire- 
screen. The original, very lit- 
tle larger than our cut, is in 
the collection of a Parisian 
amateur, and is of gold, jade 
and jewels of several colors. 
Such a screen would not be 
out of place in a Louis XV. 
room, nor would the glass case 
for curios or china with a 
painting in vernis Martin on 
the bottom panel. 

After all, though, it is prob- 
able that most of my readers 
will give up the notion (if they 
ever entertained it) of setting 
up in their house a gilded 
shrine dedicated to the Goddess 
of Tittle-tattle, who, perhaps, 
will never condescend to abide 
in it. They will content them- 
selves most likely with the 
more decorative and more ac- 
commodating parlor wherein 
it is possible to play, romp, sit 
at ease, talk sense or nonsense, 
work, lounge or read. In that 
case they need not bother 
about style. They may mock 
at Mrs. Grundy and the author- 
ities. They can use cheap 
modern wall-papers, cheap 
curtains, prints and a bandy- 
legged piano. They may have 
a stuccoed ceiling and a carpet 
covered with gigantic flowers, 
and miserable little marble-top 
tables and gilded etageres and 
bronzed zinc statuettes, and a 
mock granite cross under a 
glass shade ; or they may have 
brown leather walls stamped 
with gold fleur-de-lis, and bric- 
a-brac imported expressly from 
Japan, and a French clock on 
the mantelpiece ; or do any- 
thing that they or their neigh- 
But it will pay to attend to a few sim- 
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Old furnitures and old stuffs, no matter how bad in 
design and color they may have originally been, if of 
good material and not ill-treated, give by time a cer- 
tain harmony and finish. It is of no use to try to imi- 
tate this with pale dyes and spindle-shanked furniture. 
Use the best full, 
natural tones of col- 
or that you can get 
and strongly made 
tables and chairs. 

You cannot make 
a good mantel out 
of a bad one by pil- 
ing on it a super- 
structure of wood 
and looking-glass 
and a dust-collect- 
ing lambrequin. If 
you have a marble 
mantel with any at- 
tempt at carving on 
it take it down and 
send it to the near- 
est limekiln. Bad 
stucco-work cannot 
be bettered by any 
sort of " treatment" 
short of chipping it 
off. The best mod- 
ern carpets are in 
only two or three 
tones of the same 
color. The best 
wall-papers, when 
pictures are to be 
hung on them, are 
of the same descrip- 
tion. 

I^lush is fit only 
for very large rooms. Cretonnes are generally printed 
in violent and disagreeable aniline dyes. Borders of 
sunflowers, irises and other large flowers, when not so 
arranged that the design counts for more than the 
^flower, are barbarous. Hacked wood is not carved 
wood. 



Now for a few hints as to what to do in furnishing 
a parlor or unconventional drawing-room. Choose 
your wall-covering of a pronounced and beautiful 
pattern if you are to have few or no pictures ; other- 
wise of a pattern that serves merely to give the ap- 
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pearance of texture. Have the wood-work painted 
in something like the dominant color of the paper or 
other hanging, and the ceiling washed with a very light 
tint of the same. The carpet had better be chosen 
on the same principle of securing harmony first of all. 
Window curtains and furniture coverings may be of 



small to admit of all the s bdivisions which artificial 
societies have invented. Not one house in a hundred 
has a hall ; nor in one in a thousand is the wife 
allowed a place apart to " pout" in or the husband a 
" den" in which to " growl." If pouting and growl- 
ing are to be in- 
dulged in in our 
homes, the " bou- 
doir" and the 
"growlery" must 
be any room in 
which the patient 
happens to be at the 
moment of the at- 
tack. The parlor, 
as a place to chat 
in, has a less for- 
midable reputation 
to sustain than the 
drawing-room, for 
in nine cases out of 
ten it is a domestic 
rather than a cere- 
monial institution. 
The parlor may look 
as if the wife took 
up her sewing in it 
when she had a 
mind, or as if the 
husband might now 
and then write in it, 
read a novel in it, 
lounging on a sofa, 
or on his good days 
toss the baby in it. 
But in a drawing- 
room none of these 
things are supposed 
to happeji. 
Of course, if the house is large enough to per- 
mit it, there not only can be no objection to having 
a drawing-room, but such a room will be found a 
useful addition. I insist, however, that there ought 
to be a need for it in the life of the family, since with- 
out this need the drawing-room will surely degenerate 
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The most important general rule for a man or 
woman who would have a really pleasant artistic 
home is never make for yourself what you can buy 
better wrought. If this rule were strictly followed the 
amount of very bad decorative work in the United 
States would be lessened by one half. 



any color, and any amount of variety may be brought 
in by means of bindings of books, bits of pottery, 
bric-a-brac and screens. Roger Riordan. 

The drawing-room in America seldom rises above 
the dignity of a parlor. As a rule our houses are too 



into a dull and lifeless place, shunned alike by the 
members of the family and by strangers. 

One of my early recollections of New York is of the 
excitement caused in " society" by the new house of 
a millionaire of the period, furnished in a style un- 
heard of till then, and with a splendor which made 
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every other house in town look poor indeed. In that 
pastoral time the way of living among those who were 
looked upon as leaders in society was unpretending 
enough. They had well-built, roomy houses, fur- 
nished with ugly, solid, use- 
ful furniture ; the rooms 
were comfortably warmed by 
open fires, mostly of anthra- \ x 
cite ; gas was a novelty, fur--: 
naces happily unknown, and 
" decorative art" had not yet 
so much as peeped above the 
horizon. If there were pict- 
ures, they were, for the most 
part, "old masters," origi- 
nals in a few cases — copies, 
where these could not be 
had ; American pictures were 
few and far between, and as 
for bric-a-brac, curios, and 
antiquities, these. things were 
practically unknown. There 
was an utter absence of os- 
tentation, and a tremendous 
stir was made by the news 
that Mr. -r's house was ac- 
tually to be thrown open for 
a few days to the inspection 
of those who had interest 
enough to procure tickets. * 
The event was a nine days' 
wonder, and in reality mark- 
ed the beginning of a new 
time. I went, among the 
rest, and had my fill of the 
vulgar display. Shall I ever 
forget the drawing-room 
with its gilded furniture ? 

Item, one # sofa ; item, six chairs ; item, two arm- 
chairs ; item j one table ; item, curtains for two win- 
dows—chairs, arm-chairs, sofa, and curtains, all of 
white satin embroidered with gold butterflies, the 
whole set originally made, so we were informed, for 
the Queen of Spain ! This unhappy room, 
with its card — " Please do not sit down" — 
placed upon every seat, was a type of the 
general fitting-up of the main floor ; but what 
struck me, as a boy, more even than the 
flashy vulgarity of the display, was the fact, 
obligingly communicated by the butler to all 
who entered the dining-room, that this was 
only the " state" dining-room ; the family 
"took their meals in the basement." Had 
there been any illusion in the brummagem 
splendor, I think the butler's announcement 
would have dispelled it. '* What is the use," 
I said to myself, "of being so rich, if, after 
all, one has to dine in the basement !" 

But all this is now/pretty much a thing of 
the past, and if the/drawing-room of to-day 
errs in anything it is in being more gay .and 
festive than- suits with its somewhat ceremo- 
nial character. What is top often to be com- 
plained of in ttye modern c drawing-rOom here 
in America is^ran. excess of bric-a-brac and 
trifling ornamint. Thedec6,ration ,is not so 
much suggestive of a place .where men and 
women meet as of the boudoir, a spot given 
up exclusively to femininities and to feminin- 
ities of a rather frivolous character. There 
are apt to be a good many more silly china 
ornaments than one can depict ; too many 
weak-minded little tables with nothing to do, 
and overdoing it ; too many knots and bows 
of ribbon— a foible of ours to which Mrs. 
Langtry once gave a well-deserved fillip— and 
a general expression of want of dignity. But 
this fault is most to be met with in houses 
where, as is too often the case in America, the 
proper heads have deserted their post and 
given up the whole establishment to the rule 
of the girls and boys. 

On the other hand, some of our drawing- 
rooms are by far too solemn and dull in 
their furnishing and decoration. The grand piano 
chews the cud in the corner, the sofas sulk along 
the wall in velvet pride, the heavy-eyed arm-chairs 
seem to say, "Take no liberties with us," and 
the smaller chairs, like the frog in the fable, are 



swelling to be fauteuils if they can. The carpets 
and hangings have an over-ripe look, in their rich 
luxuriance, and, turn where we will, we see far more 
evidences of a plethoric bank account than of a 
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native taste and refinement seeking the means for 
expression. 

Not to harp forever on the disadvantages we are 
under, here in New York, owing to the smallness of 
the lots on which we build, and the difficulty that 
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results in the way of getting rooms at once large and 
well-lighted, it may still be said that the drawihg^ 
room ought to be large at least : as it is used chiefly 
at night, the supply of daylight may be less insisted 
on. Elegance and comfort ought to preside over the 



room in equal partnership. There should be an open 
fire smiling welcome under a handsome chimney- 
piece ; large and small sofas, bergeres and fauteuils 
and lighter chairs for skirmishing ; no large table, but 
several smaller ones, and 
light in plenty, but never 
from gas — candles and mod- 
erator-lamps give the only fit 
illumination for such a room. 
It has been much discussed 
of late whether drawing- 
, rooms should be light in ef- 
. feet or low in tone. Since a 
; charming room in this city 
- set the fashion of making its 
\ debut in white, there have 
\ been several attempts at ri- 
' valry, and at one time it look- 
ed as if we were coming back 
! to the fashion of the time of 
\ Louis XVI. with its rooms in 
white and gold. But such a 
scheme hardly suits with the 
luxurious habits of our time, 
and it is all but impossible 
; to furnish a white room With 
the comfort and profusion 
that have become necessary 
for us. All Went together in 
\ the rooms of Marie Antoin- 
ette's time. The white and 
gold walls, the large mirrors, 
the crystal chandeliers with 
their wax candles, the highly 
polished uncarpeted floors, 
the white and gold furniture, * 
of a simplicity of form pre- 
saging the austerity of the 
Empire, and covered with brocade or tapestry delicate 
in tone— all this suited with the toilets where pale 
silk, taffetas, lace, and powder were the details of 
costumes that might have been designed by the up- 
holsterers and architects of the rooms, to which their 
monstrous Hoops and towering head-pieces 
gave the last decorative touch. With such 
toilets, rooms low in tone would have been out 
of keeping and furniture in the way : sofas 
and chairs were ranged along the walls, and 
the broad field of the polished floor was left 
I free to reflect the opaline hue and shimmer- 

ing radiance of the stately structures that 
I moved across it in the solemn minuet. It 

was, in fact, white upon white. 

Mrs. 's drawing-room was in truth not 

white except by contrast with rooms much 
lower in tone. The walls were of a delicate 
gray brocade woven with silver, and the frieze 
and ceiling were covered With a pale blue 
satin painted with garlands of flowers, the 
mouldings that divided the panels of the ceil- 
ing, the mouldings of the frieze, and indeed all 
the wood-work of the room, including the 
chimney-piece, painted in ivory-white with a 
dull shine, and the wainscot panelled in silver 
leather. The floor was covered with a rug, 
the furniture was for the most part gilded and 
the stuffs dull gold, amber, and honey, giving 
a little warmth, which should by right have 
been more diffused. The silver leather in the 
wainscot was too arctic for enjoyment. The 
piano must not be forgotten. The fair owner 
had bought an every-day, commonplace in- 
strument — costing as much as if it had been 
beautiful — from one of the modish makers, 
and had given it to Cottier to clothe its naked 
lines. It came home modestly brave, in pale 
gold with wreaths of flowers, and taught all 
the other pianos of its set how not to destroy 
the harmony of their insides by the discord of 
their outside. 

This was for the most part a successful 

room, though not wholly a unit, and made 

still colder to the eye than it really was by 

being upon the north side of the house where 

no ray of sunlight ever reached it. But it could not 

bear the test of occupancy, for at night the black 

coats of the men and the brilliant costumes of the 

women made havoc with the general effect. 

Clarence Cook. 



